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DENMARK - KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
In millions of U.S. dollars unless otherwise stated (DKK 6.84 = 
US$1.00)--see note. p = Preliminary, e = estimate. 
1986 1987p Percent 1988e 
Change 

NATIONAL INCOME ACCOUNTS 
GDP at Current Prices 97,358 102,500 107,500 
GDP at Constant (1986) Prices 97,358 96,400 96,400 
Per Capita GDP, Current Prices 19,029 20,000 20,900 
Fixed Investment, Current Prices 20,753 20,200 20,600 
Private Disposable Net Income 57,792 59,927 62,105 
Private Net Savings, % of Income ae7 9.3 9.8 
PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 
Labor Force (1,000) (15-74) 2,803 2,823 2,840 
Unemployment Rate, % of 16-66 yrs. 8.0 7.9 8.7 
Industrial Sales Volume (1980=100) 127 123 N/A 
Hours Worked in Mfg. (1980=100) 104 99 N/A 
WAGES AND PRICES 
Hrly. Wage Rate in Mfg. (1980=100) 148 161 170 
Wholesale Prices (1980=100) 138 138 140 
Consumer Prices (1980=100) 252 158 166 
MONEY AND FINANCE 
Money Supply (M I) Yr.-end 32,386 35,255 N/A 
Money Supply (M II) Yr.-end 50,849 53,158 N/A 
Budget Financing Requirement -1,502 -38 N/A 
Bond Rate, Yrly. Average 10.6 11.9 11.5 
Bond Rate, % Yr.-end 11.6 11.7 11.0 
Bank Lending Rate, % average 12.6 i3.5 13.0 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Foreign Exchange Reserves, Yr.-End 4,880 9,950 8,500 
Government Foreign Debt, Yr.-End 17,531 18,660 19,000 
Total Foreign Debt as % of GDP 39.3 38.9 39.0 
Govt. Debt Service 1,634 1,941 2,690 
Current Payments Deficit 5,073 2,953 2,800 
Trade Surplus, Goods & Services -672 1,389 2,500 
Net Payments from the EC 480 377 300 
Debt Interest Payments Abroad 4,068 4,130 4,400 
Commodity Exports (f.o0.b.) 25,116 25,599 27,800 

U.S. Share 2,229 1,809 1,700 
Commodity Imports (c.i.f.) 27,008 25,427 26,400 

U.S. Share 1,418 1,359 1,350 
Official Development Assistance 810 585 600 
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Main imports of U.S.-origin products (1987): Machinery & 
equipment, including parts, $464 (of which EDP equipment $229); 
military equipment, $149; civil aircraft & parts, $117; 
chemicals, $101; instruments & optical articles, $76; coal/pet 
coke (1.4 million tons), $66; tobacco, $46; feedstuffs, $45; 
dried fruits & nuts, $23; and plywood, $20. 


NOTE: Above statistics, originally expressed in Danish 
currency, converted at the average 1987 rate of DKK 6.84 = $1 to 
preserve year-to-year comparability. For actual amounts in 
current dollar value multiply by conversion factors shown below: 


Actual exchange rate (DKK per $1) 8.09 6.84 (Apr.88) 6.50 
Conversion factor 0.845 1.00 1.052 





SUMMARY 


The economic slowdown that set in toward the end of 1986 
continued throughout 1987, and economic growth for the year as 
a whole turned negative. The downturn came after 4 years of 
strong activity, with real growth rates of 3-4 percent 
annually. Falling private sector investment and slack consumer 
demand should hinder growth in 1988, but a modest increase in 
public sector spending and employment appears likely to limit 
the economy’s retreat. The May general election did not 
produce major changes in the government, and is not likely to 
greatly effect economic policy. Flat or slightly negative 
growth continues to be the most likely prospect for the Danish 
economy in 1988. 


The government’s tight cap on public spending was maintained 
successfully in 1987. Since the center-right government led by 
Prime Minister Schlueter took office in September 1982, it has 
ensured a significant improvement in the central government 
budget, which for 1982 showed a deficit of more than 10 percent 
of gross domestic product (GDP). By 1986 this deficit had been 
turned into a surplus of 1 percent of GDP. Despite a 
stagnating economy in 1987, the budget showed another surplus 
of 3.8 billion kroner or 0.5 percent of GDP. 


After record deficits in 1985 and 1986 of 4.7 and 5.2 percent 
of GDP, the current account deficit almost halved in 1987 to 
20.2 billion kroner or 2.9 percent of GDP. While net interest 
payments remained stable at 28 billion kroner, the 1986 
merchandise trade deficit of 12.9 billion kroner was turned 
into a surplus of 1.2 billion kroner in 1987, as imports were 
reduced sharply and exports increased nominally. Following 25 
years of consecutive balance-of-payments (BOP) deficits, 
Denmark’s total net foreign debt at the end of 1987 reached 273 
billion kroner, or 39 percent of GDP. 


Employment in the private sector stabilized during 1987 after 
almost 200,000 new jobs had been created from 1983 to 1986. 
But as public sector employment increased considerably, 
unemployment in 1987 remained at the 1986 level of 8 percent. 
Danish competitiveness was seriously impaired in 1987 after 
labor contract negotiations resulted in generous pay increases 
of around 10 percent. Falling import prices, however, partly 
offset this cost increase domestically, and the consumer price 
index only increased by 4 percent. 


U.S. exporters took some advantage of the appreciation of the 
Danish krone, and their sales to Denmark rose between 5 and 10 
percent in volume. The continued decline in Danish investment, 


however, dims prospects for a rapid expansion of U.S. exports 
to Denmark. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Economic Recession after 4 Years of High Growth: The very 
strong growth of the Danish economy--averaging 3.9 percent 
during 1983-86--came to a halt in 1987, when real GDP dropped 
by around 1 percent. A combination of fiscal restraint 
measures introduced in the fall of 1986 and waning business 
confidence triggered this development. Available economic 
indicators point toward a drop in private consumption of 

1-2 percent. The drop could be smaller, however, as the most 
important indicator--the retail sales index--has sometimes 
underestimated consumption. Shrinking industrial profits have 
robbed trade and industry of investment incentive, and business 
investment in 1987 fell by more than 10 percent. In contrast 
to the situation in previous years, public sector demand in 
1987 had a positive effect on aggregate demand. Public 
consumption went up by around 2 percent, while public 
investment increased about 5 percent. In both instances most 
of the increase was registered in local authority spending, in 
spite of penalties imposed by the central government on local 
councils that exceeded their spending limits. 


Drop in Business Investment in 1987: Industrial profits in 
1987 continued their downward trend from the year before, 
negatively affecting investment propensity. After a remarkable 
50 percent real growth from 1982 to 1986, gross fixed 
investment in 1987 dropped 9 percent and thus had a dampening 


effect on economic activity. The investment picture is 
blurred, however, as wide differences were registered among the 
various types of investments. In the public sector, the 
overall investment activity was probably 5 percent higher in 
1987 than in 1986. This increase covered both machinery and 
buildings. By contrast, overall private sector investment 
dropped by more than 13 percent, as investment in machinery and 
transport equipment fell over 15 percent. Nonresidential 
construction did increase, but only by 5-10 percent compared 
with a 

23 percent increase in 1986. Residential construction fell by 
some 12 percent, undoubtedly reflecting both the tightening of 


the rules governing mortgage financing schemes and the rising 
interest rate level. 


Foreign Trade Account and Balance of Payments Show Significant 
Improvement: The deficit on the current account of the balance 
of payments in 1987 was reduced to 20.2 billion kroner or 

2.9 percent of GDP. This was a significant improvement 
compared with 1986, when the deficit reached 34.7 billion 
kroner or 5.2 percent of GDP. The betterment was ascribable to 
a remarkable shift in Denmark’s foreign trade. The merchandise 
goods account in 1987 showed a surplus of 1.2 billion kroner, 





a notable swing from the 12.9 billion kroner deficit in 1986. 
Following the economic recession that set in toward the end of 
1986 in Denmark, merchandise imports fell substantially. 
Automobile imports were reduced by one-third, and imports of 
semimanufactured goods also showed a marked decline. At the 
same time, Danish exporters were unfavorably affected both by 
the international economic slowdown and by a significant 
worsening of Danish competitiveness due to exchange rate 
changes and substantial wage increases. Industrial exports, 
which constitute two-thirds of total Danish exports, in 1987 
saw a real increase of only 1 percent, and Danish industry thus 
lost market shares for the second year in a row. Agricultural 
exports were affected by a poor harvest and a downward price 
trend, and earnings fell by 4-5 percent. This drop, however, 


was fully offset by a marked increase in export earnings from 
fish and furskins. 


The worsening of the services account continued in 1987 when 
the surplus fell to around 10 billion kroner, principally 
because of a strong increase in travel and border trade 
expenditures. Net transfers from the European Community (EC) 
fell to 2.6 billion kroner, while official aid transfers 
amounted to around 4 billion kroner. Net interest payments on 
existing debt increased by 0.3 billion kroner to 28.2 billion 
kroner, equal to more than 13 percent of 1 year’s earnings on 
exported goods and services. 


Foreign Debt Still Rising: Net foreign liabilities rose from 
262 billion kroner at the end of 1986 to 273 billion kroner 

(39 percent of .GDP) at the end of 1987. As a 20.2 billion 
kroner BOP deficit was registered last year, total net foreign 
debt would have increased to around 282 billion kroner had it 
not been for a 9 billion kroner offset in the value of the debt 
caused by the continued appreciation of the Danish krone. 

Total capital imports in 1987 reached 54.4 billion kroner, most 
of which was used to bolster currency reserves, which stood at 
a record 68.1 billion kroner at the end of 1987. While 1986 
saw net capital exports to the tune of 16 billion kroner--much 
of it in anticipation of the European Monetary System (EMS) 
realignment in January 1987--the situation was reversed after 
the realignment. For 1987 as a whole, private net capital 
imports came to 33.5 billion kroner, of which the sale of 
Danish krone-denominated bonds accounted for 17.9 billion 
kroner alone. Public sector capital imports thus played a less 
significant role in 1987 compared with the year before. These 
imports in 1987 amounted to 20.9 billion kroner, of which 

70 percent was taken up by the central government. Premature 
repayments of government loans followed the trend from previous 
years and fell to 7 billion kroner. 





Central Government Budget Stayed in the Black: After the first 
surplus in 13 years on the central government budget in 1986 
(7.8 billion kroner or 1.2 percent of GDP), government finances 
deteriorated slightly in 1987, but still showed a bottom-line 
surplus of 3.8 billion kroner or 0.5 percent of GDP despite a 
stagnant economy. Considering that a deficit of 10.5 percent 
of GDP was recorded as recently as 1983, this is a remarkable 
achievement. The improvement has come about by a combination 
of increased tax revenue, falling unemployment expenditures, 
and a tight cap on public spending in general. At the same 
time, however, the tax burden has increased from 46.5 percent 
of GDP in 1983 to 51.4 percent in 1987. 


Unemployment Level Remains Unchanged: Since January 1986 total 
unemployment has remained almost unchanged. Seasonally 
adjusted unemployment figures have moved within the 210,000 to 
220,000 range, equal to 7.7 and 8.1 percent respectively of the 
age 16-66 labor force. Over the same period, one prognosis 
after another predicted a sharp increase in unemployment, 
which, however, never materialized. This development is 
ascribable to a combination of factors. First, productivity 
has only improved marginally, probably because of new hiring of 
employees after the reduction of weekly working hours from 

40 hours in 1986 to 38 1/2 hours in September 1987. Second, 
total labor force growth during 1987 appears to have been 
slower than in previous years. And finally, activity in the 
building sector did not level off to the extent expected. In 
consequence of this development, the official government 
forecast for unemployment in 1988 has been reduced twice, and 
average unemployment this year is estimated to average 240,000 
or 8.7 percent of the age 16-66 labor force. 


Significant Real Wage Gain in 1987: In 1987 real wages for 
workers in industry--defined as the relation between 
developments in the hourly wage index and the consumer price 
index--increased by more than 5 percent. Compared with the 
situation in previous years, this is a marked change. There 
was only a nominal gain in 1986, while real wages in 1983-85 
actually dropped. The boost in real income in 1987 reflects 
the generous collective wage agreements negotiated in February 
and only a modest increase in consumer prices. After an 
increase of only 3.6 percent in 1986 (the smallest in over 

30 years), consumer prices including taxes in 1987 increased 
only marginally more, by 4 percent, in 1987. This development 
was ascribable to a leveling off of import prices that 
significantly offset domestic cost increases in the wake of the 
pay rises awarded in February. Still, the 4 percent increase 
is almost double the average inflation rate in the other 
countries that participate in the EMS. 





Money Supply and Bank Lending Checked: During 1987 the 
year-on-year growth rate of money supply was reduced 
significantly from previous years. From a growth level of 
approximately 20 percent a year in 1983-85, money supply in 
1987 only increased by 16 billion kroner or 4.5 percent. This 
increase thus falls within the traditionally established, but 
seldom reached, target measure for money supply growth, the 
overall economic growth rate in current prices, which in 1987 
came to 5.3 percent. Until the fall of 1987, bank lending 
stalled, and despite a surge in the last months of the year, 
total lending only increased by 10.5 percent compared with a 
staggering 32 percent increase in 1986. This development 
reflects the general economic slowdown and the rise in real 
interest rates following the tax reform and the October 1986 
fiscal tightening popularly known as the "potato diet." 


The international stock exchange crisis in October/November 
also hit the Danish securities market, but the effects on the 
Danish stock exchange can best be described as minor 
adjustments. After an immediate drop of around 10 percent in 
October last year, the composite share index stabilized at a 
level some 5 percent below the pre-crash level. However, a 
number of small-sized stockbroker companies did fold in the 
wake of the crisis, and the extent of margin speculation also 


has fallen drastically, to the detriment of remaining 
stockbrokers. 


Interest Rates Fluctuate Widely During the Year: By the end of 
1987 the effective yield on long-term bonds was just below 

13 percent, almost the same level as at the beginning of the 
year. Throughout the year, however, there were wide 
fluctuations, most often caused by political developments. 
After a brief spell with falling interest rates, long-term bond 
rates increased by 1 1/2 percentage points to 13.5 percent in 
the beginning of March. As foreign investors gradually 
regained confidence in Danish krone-denominated bonds after the 
EMS currency realignment in early 1987, interest rates started 
sliding again and dropped to 12.5 percent, only to go up again 
in connection with the international stock exchange recession 
in October 1987. By the end of the year, the measures to 
improve Danish competitiveness and the agreement between the 
government and the Social Democratic opposition party on the 
1988 central government budget once again instilled some degree 
of confidence in institutional investors, and interest rates 
consequently dropped to 12.5 percent. 





Currency Reserves Boosted Through the Year: By the end of 1987 
foreign exchange reserves had reached a record level of 


67.3 billion kroner, more than double the level of a year 
earlier. Behind this strengthening of the reserves lies a 
major shift in the pattern of capital flows. In 1986 private 
sector foreign exchange transactions resulted in a net capital 
outflow of close to 16 billion kroner. Much of it was 
concentrated toward the end of the year, when there was 
widespread fear of a Danish krone devaluation. This created a 
significant drain on currency reserves, but through massive 
public borrowing abroad reserves were held at a reasonable 
level. In 1987 the picture was totally reversed. Immediately 
after the EMS currency realignment in January 1987, private 
sector capital inflow started anew, and by the end of the year 
total private sector capital imports had reached 33.5 billion 
kroner, well in excess of the 20.2 billion kroner BOP deficit 
registered in 1987. 


Energy Developments: Since 1980, Danish production of crude 
oil from North Sea fields has increased by an average of 

50 percent annually, reaching a record level of 4.6 million 
tons in 1987. Natural gas production in 1987 increased to 

3.9 million tons oil equivalents (mtoe) in 1987, of which 

56 percent was brought ashore. Hydrocarbon supplies from the 
North Sea thus amounted to 7 mtoe, covering almost two-thirds 
of total Danish consumption of oil and gas, or 37 percent of 
total Danish energy use. By 1990, Danish production is 
expected to cover more than half of total Danish energy use. 
The Danish Undergrunds Consortium (DUC) still remains the only 
producer. Exploration under licenses granted in the first and 
second hydrocarbon licensing rounds so far has only produced 
meager results. The one find made so far--by Amoco--is being 
evaluated at present. The government recently announced that a 
third round would open about January 1, 1989. This round will 
include about 53,000 square miles or 90 percent of the total 
Danish concession area and will be based on more lenient 


concession terms than those which applied in the two previous 
rounds. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Comparison of Danish and U.S. Trade Statistics: The following 
trade analysis is based on Danish statistics. Danish 

statistics on imports of U.S. products differ significantly 

from U.S. export statistics in that they list all U.S.-origin 
products and thus include reexports of U.S. goods to Denmark 
from other countries (mostly the EC). U.S. statistics only show 





goods destined for Denmark at the time of exports. As a 
general rule, U.S. export figures for Denmark should be 
increased about 50 percent to reflect actual Danish imports of 
U.S.-origin goods. Danish export statistics, however, 
correspond fully to U.S. import statistics. 


Danish Imports: Total Danish commodity imports in 1987 
amounted to 174 billion kroner, a drop of 5.9 percent from 
1986. Almost two-thirds of the decline was due to lower import 
prices, particularly for fuels, raw materials, 
semimanufactures, and consumer products. Prices were generally 
stable for capital equipment, although import prices for 
transport equipment increased. In terms of volume, total 
imports dropped about 2 percent. Capital goods were down 7 
percent, fuel and raw material imports were generally stable, 
and consumer goods rose 7 percent in volume. Automobile and 
commercial vehicle imports were reduced by 25 percent to 12.4 
billion kroner from 1986 to 1987. Imports of raw materials and 
semimanufactures are likely to increase slightly in 1988 to 
assist the expected 9 percent increase in Danish exports; as a 
rule of thumb Danish industrial output has a 40-50 percent 
import component. 


Danish Imports from the United States: The U.S. share of 
Danish imports remained stable at 5.3 percent in 1987. Imports 
of U.S.-origin products, measured in kroner, dropped about 

4 percent to 9.3 billion kroner. Similar to the situation in 
1986, this figure masks the effect of the 18 percent 
appreciation in 1987 of the Danish kroner versus the dollar. 
Imports from the United States actually rose more than 

13 percent in current dollar values, implying a significant 
increase in U.S. sales quantities. The appreciation of the 
Danish krone has continued in the first half 1988, albeit at a 
much slower rate of about 5-6 percent. Despite the further 
improvement in the competitive positions of U.S. goods, a 
continued decline in Danish business investment may affect U.S. 
sales of capital equipment--a major product group in U.S. 
exports to Denmark--and imports of U.S.-origin products could 
stall at the 1987 level of 9.3 billion kroner. 


Danish Exports to the United States: Under the impact of the 
continued appreciation of the Danish kroner versus the dollar, 
the U.S. share of total Danish exports fell from 8.5 percent in 
1986 to 7.1 percent in 1987. A drop in Danish sales in 1987 of 
15 percent to 12.4 billion kroner could well be followed this 
year by another fall of 5-10 percent. The major factor behind 
the decline in 1987 was a drop of more than 1 billion kroner, 
or close to one-third, in Danish exports of capital equipment 
(notably windmills, electrical equipment, and ships). 
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The important meat (mostly ham) and furniture exports each 
dropped almost one-quarter to 2.4 and 1.2 billion kroner, 
respectively. As a small offset, exports of fish and raw furs 
increased 25 percent to 1.5 billion kroner. 


U.S. Trade Deficit with Denmark: The last 2 years’ drop in 
Danish exports to the United States has led to a significant 
narrowing of the U.S. trade deficit with Denmark, which peaked 
in 1985 at 7 billion kroner. The deficit in 1987 was reduced 
to 3.1 billion kroner compared to 4.9 billion in 1986. With a 
drop of 5 percent in Danish exports to the United States and 
stable U.S. exports to Denmark (in kroner values), the deficit 
should narrow to less than 2.5 billion kroner in 1988. 


Danish Capital Equipment Imports and U.S. Share: Total Danish 
capital and transport equipment imports in 1987 amounted to 
51.9 billion kroner, down 11 percent from 1986, in part due to 
the sharply reduced imports of automobiles and commercial 
vehicles, and in part because of the drop in business 
investment in 1987. These imports account for 30 percent of 
total Danish imports. The U.S. share in 1987 rose to 

7.8 percent from 7.2 percent in 1986. Although U.S. sales of 
aircraft (traditionally an erratic item) dropped 24 percent to 
800 million kroner, U.S. sales of other capital equipment 
showed a good performance, increasing more than 2 percent to 
3.2 billion kroner, despite an overall drop in these imports of 
4 percent. The major factor in the increase in U.S. sales was 


a 9 percent increase in sales of EDP equipment and parts to 
1.6 billion kroner. 


In early 1988 Scandinavian Airlines Systems (SAS) placed orders 
for five DC9s and nine B767s worth about 5 billion kroner to 
replace part of its existing fleet. The new aircraft will be 
delivered from 1989 onwards, and part of these sales will be 
reflected in Danish import statistics, as SAS normally 
registers two out of seven of their aircraft in Denmark 
(Denmark owns 2/7ths of SAS). In addition SAS holds options 
for the delivery of another 15 DC9s and 15 B767s, and SAS 
estimates that it will have to spend some 25 billion kroner on 
new aircraft purchases prior to the year 2000. As Danish 
aviation is likely to be partly deregulated in coming years, in 
part because of a gradual EC deregulation of this sector and in 
part because of strong pressure from Danish independent 
airlines for a liberalization, prospects for additional sales, 
particularly of smaller aircraft, appear good. 
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The Danish Government in April announced a new timetable for a 
gradual liberalization of the telecommunications terminal 
equipment market until 1992, but a recently adopted EC 
directive is likely to advance the target date to 1990. This 
should offer opportunities for U.S. exporters. In 1987 the 
United States held a 4 percent share of these imports valued at 
more than 2 billion kroner. 


Other important manufactures imported from the United States 
are military equipment valued over 1 billion kroner in 1987. 
U.S. sales of scientific and technical instruments were stable 
in 1987 at 376 million kroner, or more than 15 percent of total 
Danish imports of this product category. The United States 
only has a marginal share of the Danish automobile and 
commercial vehicles imports worth over 12 billion kroner in 
1987, but sales of used American cars in 1987 more than doubled 
to 17 million kroner. Less than 100 new U.S. cars were sold in 
Denmark in 1987, but Chrysler recently announced that it would 
start marketing U.S. cars in Denmark. This may add to U.S. 
automobile sales in 1988. 


Agricultural Raw Materials and Consumer Products: U.S. sales 
to Denmark of basic agricultural raw materials, formerly a 


large item in U.S. exports to Denmark, have declined steadily 
during the last 10 years, but have in part been offset by new 
sales of processed agricultural raw materials and consumer 
products. Soybean sales were stable in both 1986 and 1987 at 
about 60,000 tons annually, compared with about 200,000 tons in 
the early 1980s. This decline, however, has been offset almost 
fully by increased U.S. sales of soybean meal, now stable at 
about 125,000 tons annually. A sharp reduction in formerly 
large U.S. sales of corn has in part been offset by sharply 
increased sales of corn gluten feed, reaching almost 80,000 
tons in 1987, compared with less than 40,000 tons in 1986. 

U.S. sales of dried fruits and nuts remain stable at about 
10-11,000 tons annually. U.S. suppliers of raw tobacco account 
for close to half of total Danish imports of 16-18,000 tons 
annually. Promotion campaigns by the Embassy have assisted a 
strong increase in sales of U.S. beef and wine, now approaching 
60 million kroner annually. In 1987 alone, beef sales rose 

50 percent to over 1,000 tons, and wine sales almost tripled to 
1.4 million liters. U.S. suppliers of wine and foodstuffs 
generally have been able to increase their sales to Denmark 
while maintaining kroner prices at levels unchanged from 1986, 
suggesting a significantly better profit margin on sales to 
Denmark and a strong Danish demand. Although accounting for 
only 3 percent of total Danish imports of wine and beef, U.S. 
exporters have cemented their position in the Danish market and 
prospects appear excellent for additional sales. 
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Other important U.S. sales of consumer products are frozen 
salmon, which rose 20 percent to 2,000 tons and thus followed 
the overall increase in total Danish imports of frozen salmon 
from 5,700 tons in 1986 to 6,860 tons in 1987. (The United 
States only has a small share of fresh salmon imports, where 
farmed Norwegian salmon accounts for 80 percent of supplies 
amounting to 6,600 tons.) Although minor in value, imports of 
eel from the United States more than doubled in 1987 to 31 
tons, and imports of live lobsters are growing. 


U.S. Coal and Pet Coke Exports: The 25-30 percent price spread 
between coal from Australia and Colombia and coal from the 
United States has prevented U.S. coal exporters from exploiting 
opportunities in Denmark resulting from the termination of coal 
imports from South Africa. Although imports in 1987 remained 
stable at 12 million tons, U.S. coal sales were almost halved 
to 1.1 million tons. Coal imports from Colombia doubled to 2.4 
million tons, imports from Australia rose more than 50 percent 
to 3.9 million tons, and imports from Poland rose almost 
one-third to 1.9 million tons. Danish demand for petroleum 
coke slackened in 1987, and imports dropped almost 20 percent 
to 344,000 tons. The U.S. share, however, increased to 90 
percent compared with 80 percent in 1986. U.S. sales are 
likely to stabilize at the 300-350,000 tons level in 1988. 


Tourism: Danish travel to the United States has boomed as a 
result of the introduction in early 1987 by Tower Air of 
low-fare transatlantic travel, and as a result of the strong 
appreciation of the Danish krone versus the dollar since that 
time. In 1987, about 100,000 Danes traveled to the United 
States, or 25,000 more than in 1986. Tower Air will double its 
capacity from Copenhagen to New York this year, and the company 
recently filed applications for three flights per week from 
Scandinavia to Miami (one from Copenhagen) starting in 

October. With this increase in low-fare capacity, the number 
of Danish visitors is likely to increase still further in 1988. 


BEST PROSPECTS FOR U.S. EXPORTS 


The following products offer good prospects for increased U.S. 
sales to Denmark: Steamcoal, consumer items (beef, seafood 


products, oven-ready meals, wine, and clothing), and advanced 
telecommunications equipment. 








